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•'LADY LOVINGTON." 

OR 

A "SOIREE DRAMATIQUEl" 



The Centre Sane, No, 2, may be played separately as a ' Duologue,' 

entitled : 

•'ONLY A CUSHION." 



THIS bright little comedy represents a play within 
a play. 

Madame de Merville is an Englishwoman, who 
at eighteen, having been jilted by an impecunious Earl 
for an heiress, accepts the first man who proposes, 
Monsieur de Merville, and goes to Paris ; where, after a 
few years, being left a widow with a good fortune, she 
determines to return to London, and take a house in 
Mayfair. She soon becomes a centre of attraction, her 
naturally charming manners having been perfected by 
her residence in Paris, and her first reception is to be 
a " Soiree Dramatique,'* in which she is to play the title 
r61e, Lady Lovington, and her devoted friend and admirer, 
the lover I 



r 



Stephanie is a young- French girl, betrothed to 
Alphonse, who has come to London to give lessons in 
French in order to make money enough to marry 
Stephanie, who, impatient of his absence, accompanies 
Madame de Merville to London in hopes of meeting 
Alphonse, which she ultimately does, through coincidences 
common to comedy. 

Lisette and Eugene, the lady's maid and footman, tell 
somewhat of the story in the opening scene. The dandng 
and singing are optional, which reduces at will the 
dramatis person^e to six instead of eight; the latter 
number is preferable when there can be a good " mise 
en scgne" and a spacious stage, as the musical and 
dancing element is always popular. 
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L.ADY LOVINGTON, 

OB 

A "soiree DRAMATIQUE." 



A new and original Comedietta in III Scenes and I Act, by 

GEORGE VILLARS. ' 

(Mrs. Randolph Olay.) 

Entered at Stationers' Hall, London, 1888. 



Dramatis pcrsonoe: 

LADY LOVINGTON Madame de Merville- 

LORD HORSINGTON Mr. Townley. 

STEPHANIE ... ... Stephanie. % 

COUNT CROCHECGEUR ... At^pnnwfiB. jy^ci^tXC^c-^ 

MDLLE. SOPHIE Dansence. 

MDLLE. LAURE Pianiste. 

LISETTE Lady's Maid. 

EUGENE Footman. 



SCENE I. 



Boudoir of Madame de Merville, May fair. 
Time— THE SEASON. 

Enter Lisette with feather brush and begins dusting the 
ornaments, 

Z. " Oh I what a bother this dust is, getting over one's 
dress, one's fingers, and even one's pretty face I {glances in 
the mirror). Nothing like this in Paris I cher Paris ! (takes 
up a photograph). Ah I pretty Miss Ethel, you were a 
beauty then, and all Paris raved about * la belle Anglaise,' 
Madame de Merville ; people thought me goodlooking 
too; and do so still, though we may both be a little 
changed, but I would not venture to hint such a thing to 

you I (thoughtfully), I cannot imagine what has 

brought Madame to London again ? Can she be fretting 
after her old love ? Well, that would be silly I Far 
better be * on with the new.' However, Madame knows 
best— she'll have heaps of lovers — but its a * title ' she's 
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after I And now we're all so upset about those private 
theatricals, * A Soirde Dramatique,* there's no fun in that ! 
T do love a valse, and so does Madame, why didn't she 
give a dance ? {Bums a waltz)* Tra, la, la, la." {In 
waltzing round Jhe room, knocks up against Eugene), 

£. " Why, what's up now, Miss Liz., dancing all alone 
" so early in the morning ? " 

Z. *'Hush, you horrid man, you are always in the 
way I " 

£, "And how can a fellow help it, when the young 

ladies is alwa) s a' running after 'im ? " 

Z. '* I'm sure I'm not one of them, for I don't care 

if I never see you again I " 

K " Now Lizzie, don't say that it's cruel I " 

Z. " Miss Lisette, if you please, Mr. Eugene I " 

E. " Oh I all right, Miss Lisette, but come, there's a 

dear, let's make it up and take a turn of a * wals,' as you 

call it, I'll sing one." ( JVktrls her off), 

L, " Hush I stop that noise, you stupid I That's not 
waltzing, that's galloping ; one would think this was a 
race course, and that you were going in for sweepstakes, 
but you'll never win anything, you're as heavy as lead and 
as stifi as a poker I " 

jS. " You're very hard on me. Miss Lizzie, but I don't 
mind ; you're as sweet as sugar, and as light as a feather ! 
That's why we gets on so well together, I s'pose." 

Z. " Do we indeed ? I don't see it I " 

E, " Why, Lizzie, can't I do nothing as pleeises you? " 

Z. ** Yes, you can, just pick up those notes and be off 
uith youl " 

E. "I thought you'd find something to keep me a 
little longer here I " (py way of sings to himself) 

" Tis true that she sends me in anger away, 
But then she ne'er thinks that I will obey ! " 

{Picks up and examines an envelope). 
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L, (Snatching it from him), "Give that to me and 
don't dawdle about there I " 

£. *< Oh I I say, Lizzie, aint that a grand one, just 
look at the coronet I " {both holding and looking at the note), 

L. '< Many a one like that have I taken to Miss Ethel, 
long ago I " 

E. " Oh I then it's from * 'im M " 

Z. {Mockingly). " No, it's from ' 'er M " 

E. ** Oh 1 from the rich heiress you told me Lord 
Delamere jilted Miss Ethel for." 

Z. **I never told you any such thing I Besides what 
right have you to talk about Madame's affairs ? " 

E. ** It's but natVal that I should take a (h)interest in 
the affairs of my superiors, though they be often my 
(h)inferiors in some points {surveying himself complacently)^ 
you know you told me they called me the ' Marquis de 
Beaux Mollets ' in France, but I scorns to open letters." 

Z. " You don't mean to insinuate that I do ? Fm not 
such a stupid as to require that." 

E. " You're a sharp one and no mistake, those bright 
eyes of yours go through more than paper ! " 

L. "I don't need to see — I can feel well enough what's 
in a letter by the way it's given to me ! " 

E " Oh I I see now {taking he? hand)y a little squeeze 
like this, and something remains beside the letter ; but if 
there's nothing else to give, like this — {tries to kiss her). 

L. " Get away, you impertinent fellow {begins arranging 
some flowers in a vcLse). I can't think what makes you 
always bring lilies, when you know Madame does not care 
for them ; don't you ever see any roses ? " 

E. " Yes, on your cheeks I " {Tries to kiss her again). 

L. " Oh I be done with your nonsense, and let me 
alone; I declare, there's Madame coming and nothing 
done I " {Enter Madame de Mennlle). 

M. de M. " Are there any letters for me ? " 
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Z. "Yes, Madame, here they are I " {Places a chair 
for M. de M,^ and is going to leave the room). 

M, de M, " Stay, Lisette, tell Eugfene that I shall not 
be at home to anyone to-day but Mr. Townley, as I do 
not wish to be interrupted in the rehearsal I am to have 
this afternoon." 

L. ** Very well, Madame." {Leaves the room). 

M, de M, {Opening one note after another y listlessly), 
"The Marchioness de Millefleurs accepts, Lady Laurel 
regfrets, Mrs. Marsh-Mallow accepts — of course, that 
woman with a tribe of dreadful daughters, — pretty Mrs. 
Meriton is coming, I am glad of that, she is so nice, and 
here are lots of acceptances from men who will applaud 
wildly, and make the play go off well, so I need not be 
nervous about it. Ah I here at Isist is the note, the *raison 
d'etre ' of the whole affair. {Opens it nervously and reads) — 
The Earl and Countess of Delamere accept with pleasure 
— {starting up with the notes in her hand). Oh I I am glad 
they are coming, and that we shall meet face to face 
again. Will he recognise in the gay and worldly woman 
of fashion, the tender trusting girl of former days ? Has 
he learned to crush that love out of his heart, which I have 
tried to do in vain ? — {crushing the note against her heart) — 
a love that not even the brightness of Parisian life could 
efface ; and yet it is no longer love that I feel, but a cold, 
withering pain in my heart, which comes over me even in 
^h /tCi^^t^cyu jny gayest moods, hovering like a phantom^ -a*— every 
y^jf/^ ! i oaat Revenge I must have I Shall I now win a social 
/ triumph over her, upon whose golden altar he sacrificed 

my heart — and perchance his own ? * Hearts 1 ' they are 
no longer trumps with me, but * diamonds I ' Let me but 
flash like a meteor before his bewildered eyes, and I shall 
be content I " {Enter Lisette). 

L. "Madame, Mr. Townley has just sent these flowers 
with a message to say he will be here immediately." 

M. de M, {Bending over them), " How sweet they are. 
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notiiing like roses, English roses I Take away those lilies, 
Lisette, they always give me a headache I " 

L, {Muttering to herself). " That's Eugene's fault \ he 
thinks I like lilies, and when he is sent for flowers brings 
them and so gets me into trouble, tiresome creature I " 
ijeaves the room), 

Jf. de M. *' I do hope Mr. Townley has succeeded in 
finding someone to replace the charming French attach^ 
who acted the part of Count Crochecoeur so well in the 
play, but who was obliged to leave town this week. Mr. 
Townley is a perfect Lord Horsington, and I think the 
part of Lady Lovington suits me very well. (A knock is 
heatd). Oh ! here he comes 1 " (Enter Mr. Townley). 
Mr. T. "Forgive my being so late, Madame de 
Merville, but I have had a great hunt for a young 
Frenchman, a friend of mine ; he seemed rather nervous 
about taking such a prominent part, but as he has acted 
in private theatricals before I persuaded him to try it, 
gave him the libretto^ and a rendezvous here this 
aftemooa*' 

M. de M. ** How delightful I I feel so relieved, as I 
was half afraid we should not be able to find anyone to 
undertake the part I You really are * Le Chevalier de 
rimpossible.' So indefatigable 1 " 

Mr. T. *' I am only too happy when I can do anything 
for you." (Sighs). 

M. de M. " Sighing I what is the meaning of that ? 
Surely you are not growing romantic ? " 

Mr. T. '* Rather not I " 

M. de M. " Then why do you sigh ? " 

Mr. T. " And why do you ask me ? " 

M. de M. " For no reason in particular, only natural 
inquisitiveness, I suppose I " 

Mr. T. ** Were I to tell you aim reason, would you 
believe me?" (/ 
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M. de M. " Certainly ; unless it were a very incredible 
one I " 

Mr. T. *' To you, it might seem so, but to everyone 
else, v^ry creditable.*' 

M. de M. " Ah, now you are becoming* enig-matical, 
which is worse than romantic, I hate being* mystified, and 
have no fancy for philosophers I " 

Mr, T, " What I not even those d I'amour — (Moore) 

"Whose only books," 
** Are woman's looks." 

Were it only in self defence I think I must turn 
philosopher 1 " 

M. de M. " Please don't I Rather be amiable, and 
let us try over the song I spoke of. I had an infinity of 
trouble to find it." (Going over to the piano), 

Mr, T, " As you like, but (clearing his throat) I daresay 
it is this disagreeable weather, I do not feel as if I could 
get out a note.*' ^ 

M, de M, " Oh I that is absurd I This song is just 
suited to your voice, as you will find when you begin, and 
the voice comes in singing like the appetite in eating. 
(Plays the accompaniment, they sing). Now, nothing could 
go better than that I If you only sing half as well as that 
on the eventful evening, what a success it will be ! " 

Mr, T. "I only wish the eventful evening were wel 
over I ** 

M, de M, " And so do 1 1 I had no idea it would be 
so difficult to get up a Soiree Dramatique I But after all 
to make one's dfebut in society after an absence of some 
years, it seemed better than a Soiree Musicale, when 
people only talk under cover of the music, and I should 
die if such a thing were to happen in my salon. Dancing 
in small rooms is impossible, so there was nothing else to 
do; besides, Soirees Dramatiques are all the rage at 
present I '* 
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Mr, T. " True, Society in London has gone mad about 
acting- ? Everybody who wishes to be thought somebody 
either writes plays or acts them, and the craze seems to 
increase I Now, shall we rehearse that scene of ours, — so 
much depends on a good beginning ? " 

M, de M, "I hope you do not mean to hint at a bad 
ending ; a fiasco would be dreadful I " 

Mr, T. " No fiasco could take place where you are, — 
but I should like to be sure of my part." 

M. deM, ** I think you know it very well already I " 

Mr, T. " Yes, by heart ; but I think the head has 
more to do with acting than the heart I " 

Af . de M. " Ah I you mean that for me, you so often 
say I act well ? " 

Mr. T. " And don't you so often say I have no heart? " 

M, de M. " Well, I don't believe anyone has a heart 
nowadays I " 

Mr. T, ** That is to say — ^some have no heart because 
they have lost it, while others have more than they care 
to possess." {Looks earnestly at M. de M.) 

M.deM. '* There you are now, getting paradoxical, 
that is worse than ever ! Come, come, we may as well 
go over our parts before M. de Comte arrives. {Takes a 
rose from the bouquet and throws herself coquettishly on the 
lounge). Now, Lord Horsington, please pay your morning 
visit ? " 

(Enter Mr. T. as Lord If.) *' How do, Lady Lovington^ 
what are you going to do this lovely mornmg ? Will you 
allow me to drive you to Hurlingham ? *' 

M. de M. asL. L. "So sorry I can't ; I have promised 
to go to Lady Packenham's * At Home ' to-day I " 

Ld. H. " What a bore ! Can't you get off ? " 

L.L. " Oh, dear no I Lady Packenham would never 
forgive me if I did not appear at her " At Home," and 
were seen behind your bays I " 
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Ld, If, ** Ah, Lady Lovington, you are always engaged 
when I ask you to drive." 

L.L.: "Nonsense I don't say so. I should greatly 
prefer a drive in this fine weather, to a mob in a drawing 



room." 



Ld. If. : " Well then, what do you say to a ride in the 
Row ? You like Cupidon ; he is sprightly, and carries you 
so well, that all the women will be dead jealous of you." 

• A^ / L,L.: ''What BL^tmiffltty insinuation; I never make 
/ cr7.^^t^^C.peop\e jealous." 

Ld. If. : ** Yes, indeed, you do ; for I am fearfully 
jealous of that confounded Frenchman, Count Crushcur, 
or whatever his name is, that haunts you like a ghost" 

L. L. : "An amiable ghost indeed." 

L,L.: "You are 'spirituel' this rtioming, my lord. 

That comes of travelling in the East, no doubt. Where 
will the wings of the 'Golden Butterfly' waft you this 
season ? " 

Ld. H. : " Wherever you will that they should. I shall 
feel inclined to clip them, if you will not take the 
command." 

L. L.: "You know I hate sailing, and that it is only 
when I am in perfect desperation for something to wear 
that I ever cross the Channel." 

Ld, H, : " Well, I must say that you do succeed in 
finding something. That, what d'ye call it, * tea-gown,' 
suits you to a T." 

L. L.i " How droll you are, quite incorrigible I " 

Ld. H.i '^ Well, you are really so fond of French things, 
and French people, that sometimes I almost wish that I 
were French." 

L, L, : " Don't be silly, my lord. You are too fond of 
your horses and yachts, to make a good Frenchman." 

Ld, If. : " Anyway, I am in luck not finding the infernal 
fellow here this morning." 

L. L,: " Dear me, because a man sings divinely, and 
dances delightfully, must he incur your high displeasure ? " 

Ld, H. : " He is welcome to sing and dance as much as 
he pleases, so long as he does not do so with you." 

L.L. (rising) : " I do not understand you, my lord I " 
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Ld. H.\ " Because you will not ; In vain do I protest 
against this heartless coquetry, which is foreign to your 
nature I You think you have steeled your heart against 
love, — but such love as mine brooks no denial 1 Be but 
true to your better self, listen to the dictates of your own 
heart, and accept mine — the warmest and the most devoted 
that ever man laid at the feet of the woman he adored I " 

L, L. : " Spare me, my lord, perhaps one day — " 

Ld, H, : " No, No I There is no time like the present I 
My every hope, my very existence is centred in you I 
Without you life would be but a long, dark avenue, 
without one ray of light, or one gleam of gladness to 
illuminate it, leading to an unfathomable abyss of despair I 
Say but one word, I beseech you — " 

L. L. : " Alas I my Lord, it may not be — let me think of 
you as my friend, my best and most sincere friend — " 

Ld. H, : " Friend, yes — but more than friend I Your 
true and ever constant lover. — Only be mine " {kneels, seizes 
her hand and kisses it), 

L, L,i {withdrcmnng her hand) " Nay, nay, this is frenzy, 
madness I {with a nervous little laugh) let me fan you, my 
Lord, you are getting more excitable than any foreigner I " 

Ld. H. : " Ah I Lady Lovington, I would do anything* 
become anything to please you, to win your favour 1 You 
are the one star of my horizon, my hope, my all I Do not 
reject my love, I implore you I " {then as if coming to a 
sudden determination), but, if you will not listen to me in 
plain English — here goes in French 1 *Je vous aime, je 
vous adore I ' " 

L, L,i '*Oh I my Lord, you do make me laugh with 
that riduculous French I But, dear me, how late it is I I 
must go at once and dress for that stupid '^ At Home." 
We shall meet there, of course 1 " ( With a playful gesture 
she pretends to leave the room). 

Mr. r. : ** Don't you think this scene ends rather 
abruptly ? " 

M. de M.: " It is fortunate that it does so, as, if your 
French friend is to rehearse this afternoon, it is time he 
were here I Can he have forgotten ? " 

Mr. T.: '< I do not think so^ but perhaps I had better 
go and look him up." 
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M, de M.: " It is really too kind of you to take so much 
trouble about my *^ soirbe dramatique." I shall owe all its 
success to you." 

Mr. T, : " On the contrary, you will owe it all to your 
own charming self I Your friends are full of the most 
pleasant anticipations, except indeed a few, and those are 
women I But I must be off in quest of the * Count/ " 

M, de M,; " Make haste then, I shall be on thorns until 
you return." 

Mr. T. : " And to me, every moment will appear an 
agfe I Give me that rose ? " 

M. de M. : " It is already, withered I " 

Mr. T. (pressing it to his lips) : " It is all the more 
precious to me I " (Exit Mr. Tdwnleyy 

M. deM.\ " Poor Townley I He is foolishly in love. 
He will be an Earl some day, and could place a coronet on 
my brow. Oh I what an horrid thought. What a 
miserable, heartless woman have I become. Misery is not 
becoming I (glances in the mirror). I must not give way to 
such thoughts or I shall cease to be the fascinating woman 
of the world, who hides an aching heart, under a smiling^ 
face. Yes I smiles suit me best. Smiles, even though 
they be but brilliant fleeting flowrets, watered by the tears 
of die heart." 

(Exit Mdme. de Merville). 



The following Scene IT may y at pleasure y be performed as a duologue ^ or as 
a continuation of the Comedietta — Lady Lovington. 

SCENE II. 

(Stage divided in two compartments. On one side, a writing 
table y an armchair with antimacassar and cushion; on the 
other y a work table ^ a sofa, and a piano or guitar. 

M ^ttuA'^^^sm^ ( Ai/homc discovered smoking a cigar.) 

A. : ** What a long time it is since I have had a letter 
from Stephanie. One whole month. What can have 
happened. Can ma chbrie be ill, or . . . Ah, no, ma 
petite amie not care for another, but now I make a run 
over to Paris to see. (Looks at a Bradshaw). Oh I 
Bradshaw a bore I He confuse the trains I (Taking at 
handbag and trying to cram in boots). You not go in I Well 
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stay till I come back, big- boots not wanted in Paris — it 
never rain there. AUous, vtte, vlte, I catch first train, 
jump in, and am off to * gay Paris.' Ah ! Stephanie, you 
little know how soon you will see your Alphonse I " 

(Enter Stephanie in the adjoining room^ with a piece of 
embroidery). 

S. " Oh ! how it tire me to work all day like dis, all 
alone, and for so small money. Only sixpence for dis 
beautiful embroidery with leetle pearl. And yet I g-lad to 
have dis work for my money go away so fast ; it melt like 
de snow, and my purse no grow fat — no, it grow thin like 
its mistress, pauvre petite. How look it now ? (Takes her 
purse out of her pockety Ah I how do, my leetle dear ? 
You French, you me understand ! You hope to be married 
long ago to de fine purse of Alphonse — but no 1 We not 
find Alphonse, nor his purse, anywhere I Where is now 
Alphonse? Ah, where? He promise to return to la 
belle France in de spring, and take me to a nice, sweet 
little English home, dat he prepare for me with money 
he gain for giving lessons in French, but I not patient, — 
I not wait for him, — I come so quick to dis grand vast 
city, dis smoky London, and look, and look, and look for 
Alphonse, and still I not find him. Hdlas ! when shall one 
meet?" rA ^'*xx_ 



(Re-enter Alpmmse with a libretto), 

A. '• What an unlucky chance I Why meet I Mr. 
Townley, and so miss my train for Paris ? He insist dat I 
take de part of a French Count in a comedietta dat is got 
up by a friend of his, a grand dame de Socidt^, and he 
hear no excuse. He say — * You will, like a good fellow, 
won't you ? ' so what could I do ? I not like to disoblige 
him, but I will go next week. And now — ^voyous — what 
is dis part." (Reads). 

S. ** What hear I in the next room ? Somebody 
speak." (Listens), 

A. " It is fine r61e, * premier amoureux,' (laughs) and 
now I begin to make love to English lady, and I tell her 
how lovely she is. Oh, yes, dat all very nice, very easy, 
but, voyous, how make I de declaracion ? (Looks rounds 
taps his forehead). I have it I I have it I " (Takes a red 
silk pocket handkerchief out of his pockety and ties the antima- 
cassar on the cushion^ sets it up in the chair ^ and falling on his 
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hiees makes protestations). ** Ah ! la voila, la belle Lady 
Lovington, de English beauty." 

S. (Talking to herself). **AhI when de summer is 
come, I go every morning to de Park, and sit down in 
quiet corner with my broderie, and look for Alphonse — 
he sure to pass dat way for his lessons. He work so hard^ 
pauvre Alphonse, so good, so true, he only think of 
Stephanie, Sa petite amie." 

A, "Dere now, dat will do, dere is de lovely Lady 
Lovington." 

S. (Startled), " I hear speak in next room ; nobody 
dere when I put up my card yesterday with * Legons en 
Frangois ' on my door/' 

A, ** What a charming lady, how beautiful, how full 
of grace I " 

S. (Listens). " De voice is Francais, pas possible I " 

A, " Ah ! Madame, I no longer conceal from you de 
grande passion dat consume me, have compassion on me, 
on dis poor heart dat bum for you ; dis fair hand let it be 
to me r' (Kneels and imprints a kiss on the arm of the chair). 

S. " It is, it is de voice of Alphonse, he make love to 
English lady I Ah, cruel Alphonse, you kill your 
Stephanie I I not see you any more, 1 not speak to you 
any more ; No, never, never 1 " (Bursts into a passionate 
flood of tears), ' 

A . (Rising and laughing at the < ridicula ' of his position). 
-"' Dat is English hand! It is cold hand I Ma foi, it is 
difficule to make love when de object neither smile nor 
frown I How get I someone to rehearse with me? 
Ah, si ; now I know, de lady in de next apartment, who 
give * legons en Frangais,* she is French. Oh 1 capital, 
I go and ask her to be so aimable as to rehearse dis part 
with me.'' (Knocks at the door of the next apartment). 

S. (Rousing herself from her grief). " Who is dere ? 
(Another knock — rising). Entrez I " 

A . " Toi, Stephanie I what happiness ! " 

S. ( Withdrawing from his embrace). ** Monsieur I " 

A . " Stephanie, it is Alphonse ; do you not know me ? " 

S. "I thought I knew you, Monsieur, but I find I 
did not!" 

A. " Stephanie, what do you mean, what have I done?" 
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S. "What have you done? Oh, nothing, nothing t 
I suppose you think it is nothing to make love ta 
everybody — " 

A. **Make love to everybody? How can you say 
so, Stephanie, when you know I never made love to- 
anybody but you." 

S, " But me ? (derisively) Ah I dat was long ago in 
la belle France. Now, you make love to English lady, 
you false, fickle man I " 

A . " Mon Dieu I Stephanie, I know not what you mean» 
I so true to you as de needle to de pole. Stephanie, I must, 
I will know what is de meaning of all dis I " 

5. (rvi/h of ended dignity), "You must, you will I Den ga 
to your English lady, she let you ask all you like, she tell 
you all you wish I Oh I I hate her^ I hate youy I hate 
everybody 1 Oh I I so unhappy, so miserable." {another torrent 
of tears), 

A, " Chfere Stephanie, ma petite amie I ** 

S. {sobbing) *' No I No I You not love Stephanie ! You 
love grande beautiful English lady. You, you — " 

A, "No I No I I love only Stephanie. Mon Dieuf 
What can I do?" 

S. {pointing silently over her shoulder to the next rooni), *' l^ 
is in dere." 

A . "Ah I Now I comprehend. She hear me make love 
in de next room to de chair. Oh ! I soon make dat all 
right. I show her de lovely Lady Lovington I {Fetches the 
cushion and holds it up). Look, ch^re Stephanie, look at de 
grande beautiful English lady I " 

S. " You make joke, barbare ! " 

A, " I not make joke. I try to make money I " 

5. " Dis lady not give you money I " 

A . " Non, certes, but I play part of lover in a Soirfe 
Dramatique." 

5. " And why play part of lover?*' 

A, "Because I French. I take part of Count 
Crochecoeur in de play of "Lady Lovington," she very 
fashionable lady, she have two lover, ore grand riche 
Englishman, and one Frenchman, not riche, but tr^s- 
devond" 

S. " Ah, you say so I You tell me fib I " 
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A. {half frantic,) "I know no more what to say. 
Stephanie, if you not listen to me, I go away." (going to the 
door), 

-^ X 5. *' Al p h o n& e ! Aluliuusu'I What wish you to say to 

A, '^Dat I only love Stephanie, and dat I ask her one 

leetle favour." {embracing her,) 

S. " What can I refuse my Alphonse ? " 

A. ** Den will you rehearse de part of Lady Lovington 

with me, and sing one song ? " 

5. " I like best to sing de song." 

A . " Si, si, we sing presently, but will you read de part 
of dis lady {placing the cushion beside her), while I act de 
part of Count Crochecceur. We meet at Lady Packenham's 
* At Home.* Now, de bell ring and up goes de curtain ! " 

A . {as Count Crochecaur) ** Ah, Madame ! I so fortunate 
to find you I Lady Packenham ask many times for our 
duet I " 

5. {as Lady Lovington,) *-Has she, indeed? But it is 
quite impossible to sing in this heat and crowd. It is 
positively stifling." 

Ct C, " Ah I Madame will disappoint much all her 
friends I " 

L. L, "I suppose then I must make an effort." {takes 
his arm and th^ make their way to the piano ^ 

Ct. C, {after the applause is over,) ** May I conduct 
Madame to breathe the fresh air in the garden ? " 

L. L, " With pleasure I I wonder how Lady Packenham 
can overcrowd her rooms so ? " 

Ct, C, "She very kind lady; she invite nu, and I so 
happy to be near Madame I " 

L,L, '* Did you observe that lovely creature standing 
in the doorway as we passed out? She looked like a 
young French girl I ' 

Ct, C, " I saw no one lovely but Madame ! I have no 
eyes, no heart, but for Madame I " 

L. L. *'I thought Monsieur had left his heart in 
France ? " 

Ct, C, " Ah I non, Madame I I know no more France, 
I know no more patrie I I only happy here, where 
Madame is, and now at last, find I de moment to declare 
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to Madame le grande passion dat consume me I (proppmg 
on his knee,^ Ah I ]h t'aime, j^ t'adore I " 

S {starting up and tossing aside the libretto,) '^Enougfh, 
enough, Monsieur ! You know your part but too well I " 

A, **AhI ch^rie, you not see I only make stage love 
to dis lady.'* {Pointing to the cushion,) 

S. ** No matter I No matter I You make too much 
love, you — ** 

A . *' You — ^you dear little jealous angel.*' ( Tries to kiss 
her.) 

S. (throwing him off and pointing to the cushion^ ** Kiss dat 
lady I '' 

A. ** No, I not kiss dat lady I I not love dat lady like 
Stephanie I " 

S, "No! You love her rpuch more. She grande 
beautiful English lady ! " 

A, (put of patience) •'Oh ! dis is too much. I go 
Stephanie, I go I " 

5. " Yes, go to your English love, and when Alphonse 
is happy with her, he forget Stephanie who love him so 
well, so true, and whose heart — he — ^has — broken I " 

A, **It is Stephanie who is breaking the heart of 
her Alphonse I (A loud knock at the door of Alphonse* s room) 
What can that be ? " 

5. "My heart beat so loud. I know not what it 
mean ! " 

A, " I go to see who is dere." 

Mr T. (at the door of Alphonse* s room,) " Ah I Monsieur, 
I come to remind you of your promise to rehearse the part 
of Count Crochecoeur with Madame de Merville this 
afternoon ; she expects you, and my carriage is here, can 
you come with me ? " 

A . ** Cerfainly ; but excuse me one moment. (Rushes 
bach to Stephanie,) Ma ch^rie, Mr. Townley call for me to 
go to rehearse my part, and I come back so quick, — so 
quick I ** (leaves.) 

S, " Alphonse ! Alphonse ! Why you go ? ( Utters a 
little scream, throws herself on the lounge, and looking wildly 
round sees a card on the floor, which she picks up,) Madame de 
Merville. Ah I so it is dat beautiful lady with whom I 
come from France to look for Alphonse, and now, when I 
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find him, he leave me and go to her ! Mon Dieu ! What 
shall I do ? She so beautiful she win all hearts I I go to 
her and pray her to leave me dis one heart— de heart of 
my Alphonse I Yes, yes I I g-o I I go to save Alphonse 
— my Alphonse I " {Ext/ Stephanie,) 

{Ending of Duologue), 

A. **No, no! I not leave Stephanie any more. But 
there is one piece of advice I should like to give engaged 
people, and that is— never to make love to anybody, or 
anything, but their own sweethearts ; no, not even to a 
* cushion/ " 

SCENE III. 
Boudoir of Madame de MervUle {refrain of a waltz heard). 

M. dt M. {Advancing from the ptano), " Here they 
come at last ! " (Enter Mr. Townley and Alphonse), 

Mr. T. " Madame, allow me to present M. Alphonse 
de Brieux." 

M. de M. " I am delighted to make your acquaintance. 
Monsieur, and to thank you* for being so good as to take 
a part in my play at such short notice.'* 

A. ''You do me too much honour; I am charmed to 
be of service to Madame.'* 

Mr. T, " Monsieur has been studying his part, and 
has often acted in private theatricals." 

M. de M. '* How fortunate I and Monsieur sings also, 
I believe ? '* 

A. "I sing a leetle, but I like music much I " 

M. de M. {Going to the piano), " Would Monsieur like 
to try over some songs ? ** 

A . {Looking at one), " Ah, Madame inhabit Paris I 
Dis valse all the mode there last winter." ^ 

M. de M. ** It is pretty — ^we can sing it in the play, — 
will Monsieur accompany, or shall I ? *' 

A. **Permettez, Madame.*' {Seating himself at the 
piano y they sing. — Compliments all round.) 

M, de M, **I have asked Mile. Sophie to put us 
through our Minuet this afternoon, and I expect her 
immediately, perhaps * M. le Comte * will join us ? " 

A. " With pleasure, Madame." 
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{Enter Mdlle. Sophie et Laure). 

M. de M. ** Good-morningf, Mdlles, we were just saying 
we should like to dance our minuet, but before we begin 
will you give us the pleasure of seeing you in one of 
your fancy dances ? " 

MdlU. S, ** I shall be most happy." {Dances, Mdlle. Z. 
playing the accompaniment), 

M. de M. ** You certainly are the impersonation of 
grace and the poetry of movement, Mdlle, and now for 
our Minuet. Will you lead ofif with the Count?" {presenting 
him, and standing up with Mr, Townlep, they dance the Minuet^ 
in the middle of which Ldsette appears in a perturbed state 
of mind), 

L, "Madame, madame, a lady insists on coming in 
to see you I " {Enter Stephanie in a state of breathless 
(^nation), f^^^^^^l^ 

S. ^^ Alphons e ! A lphonsc 4 come with me, come with 
me I" 

A. "Stephanie I Stephanie! what is de matter ? Why 
you come here?" 

M, de M. " Can I believe my eyes ? Is this Stephanie, 
who was so anxious to return to France, after being 
equally anxious to come to England, that she left me to 
do so ? Why, where have you been all this time ? " 

S. " Ah I Madame, pardon I I only come to England 
to look for Alphonse, and now, when I find him, he 
leave me I" 

A. " I pray you, Madame, to forgive my Stephanie I 
I not know that she came to England, and she not believe 
that I love her as she love me ! Excusez, Madame, 
excusez ! " 

M, de M. " Oh ! certainly I Stephanie, I can see just 
how it is! Your heart makes your dear little head 
wander I " 

S. " But I so unhappy, Madame I " 

M. de M. " You must not be so I I can set all that 
right, if you will only promise never, never to be jealous 
of your Alphonse again I I am sure he loves you truly I " 

A. " With all my heart, Madame I " 

M. de M. {Taking Stephanies hand and placing it in 
Alphonse^ s). " Now promise I " 
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S {Smiling through her tears). " I promise everything I " 
{Enter Eugene and hands a black edged envelope on a silver 
salver to Mr. Tozvnley), 

E. **Sir. your servant has just brought this letter 
which he said was to be given to you immediately." 

Mr, 7! ( Opens it hurriedly). '' Alas ! " 

M, de M, " You have received bad news, I fear, 
Mr. Townley ? " 

Mr, T, " Yes ; my poor old uncle is dead I It was 
all so sudden there was no time to send for me." 

Af. de M, "I am sorry — may I offer you my 
sympathy ? " 

Mr, T, " It is more than ever precious to me ! What 
is wealth, and what is a coronet, if I may not place it 
on your beautiful brow ? " 

M. de M. " A coronet ? Alas, what is a coronet 
without a heart I " 

Mr. T. " My heart has long been yours, let me prove 
it by a life long devotion ? " 

M. de M. " Mr. Townley you overwhelm me, I am 
not worthy of such unselfish love I I almost wish you had 
not a coronet to offer me I " 

Mr, T, ** Be mine, dearest, that is all I ask. I would 
not have you change — no, not for worlds I " 

M, de M, " If unbounded devotion can be repaid by 
unchanging love, then I shall be no longer in your debt, 
for I shall never change I " 

L. **How happy they all look, I wish somebody cared 
for me ? " 

E, ** You know I do I " {Holding her captive), 
L. " No, I don't I " {Struggling to he free,) 

M. de M, " And what about our Soiree Dramatique 
for I think I must be excused from playing the part of 
the gay and frivolous * Lady Lovington.* " 

Mr, T, " And I feel sure that, under the circumstances, 
our friends will excuse us, and come to a dance on our 
wedding, instead ! " 

Tableau of Reconciliationy and **Valse GeneraleJ* 

FINIS. 



A "FIRST PERFORMANCE." 



A monologue;, 

By GEORGE VILLARS. 

Shakespeare was a prophet, as well as a poet, when he 
wrote the lines in *' Much Ado About Nothing "—"All the 
world's a stage, euid all the men and women merely 
players," for certainly, nowadays, everybody who aspires 
to be thought anybody, either plays or writes plays. 

To those, however, who are about to write a play, I 
would repeat Punch's advice to those about to marry — 
** Don't I " and if you would know the reason why, pray 
listen to my experience.'* 

I was foolish enough to write a play once, nay, not only 
once, but I re-wrote it several times, until at last the 
reformed little waif issued forth, and fortunately fell into 
favourable hands. 

The place and date of its d^but were fixed, and you may 
imagine my inward satisfaction, at seeing on my table lots 
of dainty programmes in delicate tints of pink, blue, and 
grey. As I fondly folded and slipped them into their 
creamy, shiny envelopes, I could not help thinking how 
irresistibly they would appeal to the feelings of the dear 
five hundred friends to whom they were addressed. 

Then came the task of trying to dispose of tickets. It 
may appear ridiculous, but I would rather write a dozen 
plays than try to dispose of as many tickets. 

Relations wonder what could possess you to think you 
could write a play ? Fashionable friends are so much 
engaged that they cannot take tickets, but if you send a 
few they will try to persuade others to go, " just to fill the 
house, you know." Literary friends are full of dismal 
forebodings. — " The public do not take kindly or easily to 
new names, even where there is intrinsic merit! In 
fact, play writing is a risky sort of business, so, my dear 
fellow, take my advice, and don't waste your time writing 
plays." 

I felt more depressed with all this than I cared to 
acknowledge, even to myself, for I could not help thinking 
they were half right, and I almost regretted my temerity. 

But why should I be in such a doleful mood to-day, when 
the first repr( sentation of my play takes place to-night ? 



I look at the announcement in the papers, and I g'aze 
until my vision becomes confused. It is a lovely afternoon. 
I shall go to the Park. I sit do»vn under a shady tree. 
What crowds, what fine equipages ; it is the height of the 
season. I shall have a good house. I hear people talk 
of my play as they pass. I see engraved on the trees, not 
'* Rosalind," but my heroine's name. What a sensation 
my play is making I 

The sun is powerful ; I feel strangely elated, but at the 
same time rather tired. I think I had better go home and 
rest. 

I order dinner earlier than usual, and a cup of coffee to 
be brought to me. I open my window — the balmy air of 
June blows softly in. I throw myself on my couch, and /ry 
not to think of my play. 

I am present at the theatre. I am in good time, and 
see the curtain rise. The house is pretty full. An im- 
posing row of critics occupy the front stalls, — men of 
mighty minds, — monarchs of the world of art, whose smile 
is life, but whose frown is death ! They gaze sternly at 
the stage, — the actors are intimidated, — they forget their 
cues, lose their points, and make a confused jumble of my 
best scene. 

I glance furtively at the boxes ; fans are solemnly 
moving, or tightly pressed against pretty lips, which, 
instead of smiling, are vainly trying lo suppress yawns. 
I turn to the bouquet I purposed throwing to the heroine 
when she should be recalled. Alas ! it is quite faded. 

An impenetrable silence reigns throughout the house. 
What if I should be discovered to be the author of this 
most stagnating play I 

The thought is agony — it is not to be endured — I must 
away ! I start up convulsively — I hear a crash, and feel 
something cold coming all over me. It is dark — I grope 
for matches — I strike a light, and what do I see I The 
little table, with the cup of coffee, which had been placed 
near me, is overturned, and the cup broken. 

I look at my watch — it is past ten o'clock — my play has 
already been performed. Its first representation, to which 
I looked forward so long and anxiously, is over, and I have 
missed it. 1 am disgusted with myself and everything. 

What is to be done ? Nothing, nothing, but wait for the 
^orning papers I 
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